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*..* It is proposed to publish from time to time in Lloyds 
Bank Monthly Review signed articles by economists of 
standing, affording opportunities to exponents of different 
theories to state their case. The Bank is not necessarily in 
agreement with the views expressed in such signed articles. 


The Need for Public Economy 


By Francis W. Hirst 
]) bx the recent budget debates the Chancellor of the 





Exchequer challenged his critics to show how public 

expenditure could be reduced. Twenty-five years of 
critical and almost continuous attention to public expenditure 
and taxation may perhaps be a sufficient justification for 
responding to the challenge. In co-operation with others both 
in and out of Parliament I have made many vain, and one or two 
successful, efforts to arrest the rising tide of extravagance, and I 
now find myself coming forward again to plead for an all-round 
retrenchment in Government establishments and for an applica- 
tion of the pruning knife to the redundant or overpaid staffs and 
miscellaneous superfluities of many local authorities. 

A Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he is worth anything at 
all, is always on the side of economy ; but his success depends on 
whether he can persuade the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
that it will be more popular to reduce taxes than to increase 
expenditure. The present moment seems to be propitious for a 
movement aiming at lower budgets ; for the House of Commons 
must be susceptible to business considerations at a time when 
trade and employment are in the depths, while national expendi- 
ture and taxation, both direct and indirect, are abnormally high. 

I admit that in ordinary times the problem at what point 
taxation becomes unjust and excessive (even though the revenue 
may be applied to useful or desirable purposes) cannot be easily 
solved ; but, when additions to a tax cease to add to the revenue, 
or when the multiplication of indirect taxes raises the cost of living 
and production, or when a tax, like the death duties, endangers 
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the supply of capital to industry, or threatens to drive money 
abroad, one may be pretty sure that the mischiefs of growing 
taxation outbalance the advantages of growing expenditure. The 
same is true when increasing expenditure on services intended to 

romote trade and diminish unemployment are accompanied and 
ollowed by a deepening depression of trade and a rapid extension 
of unemployment. If this reasoning be correct, 1 submit that 
we have reached a moment in our national life when men of 
common sense and public spirit should endeavour to popularise 
the old Roman maxim, “‘ magnum vectigal est parsimonta,” which 
may be translated : “‘ economy will provide you with a better 
revenue than taxation,” or (more-literally) : ‘“‘ economy supplies 
an abundant revenue.” 

But strongly as I feel the imperative necessity for drastic 
reductions in public expenditure at the present time and in the 
total amount taken from the pockets of the taxpayers and rate- 
payers, nevertheless in approaching the subject I want to guard 
myself against even the appearance of sympathy with those 
extremists who would cut down the functions of national and 
local governments to the barest minimum. 

** Anarchy plus a policeman” is not, in my judgment, a 
doctrine applicable to any modern industrial state. We cannot 
leave the removal of slums, or the provision of parks and pleasure 
grounds, still less the management of roads and public health 
and education, to private enterprise. But when it has been 
conceded that there is a large scope for public expenditure and 
public activity by both national and local authorities, the problem 
still remains of deciding in any given country or locality in 
accordance with the circumstances of the time whether public 
expenditure should be enlarged or diminished—whether, in 
short, the interest of the individual citizens as a whole will be 
best served by a frugal or a lavish policy on the part of its elected 
representatives. There is of course a political school which 
holds that a government can spend money better and more 
wisely than its constituents, and that consequently the more it 
takes from the pockets of individual citizens the better for the 
nation as a whole. But I shall assume, for the purpose of this 
paper, that we are all practically agreed as to the necessity for 
imposing some limits on the growth of rates and taxes. Even 
among extreme socialists the idea of unlimited taxation is only 
applied to the very rich. If it were proposed, for instance, that 
people with an income of £500 a year should have £400 taken 
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from them in rates and taxes, not a single vote, I imagine, would 
be recorded for such a proposal in the present House of Commons. 

Another proposition, which I think will command general 
assent as a mere matter of common sense, is that a vigilant 
control should be exercised over all forms of public expenditure 
with a view to eliminating everything that savours of waste or 
corruption. 

Even in the days of Gladstonian finance, when the national 
budget was less than a tenth of what it is to-day and when 
strict economy was the watchword in all Government Depart- 
ments, even then unnecessary and wasteful expenditure was 
constantly being examined, exposed and suppressed. Under 
present conditions, when the growth of expenditure is often 
measured by millions in the year, our spending departments 
would be more than human if they resisted the temptation to 
make extravagantly generous provisions in the way of extra 
staff and palatial buildings for the new functions which are being 
thrust upon them by Parliament. 

This suggests a distinction between actual waste and 
extravagant or luxurious expenditure. The taxpayer is often 
called upon to spend a million or more upon a public building, 
a motor road, or a cruiser which is not strictly necessary ; but 
the building, or the road, or the cruiser may be constructed well 
and economically or otherwise. If it costs more than it ought 
to do, and the contractor makes excessive profits, then there is 
waste and possibly corruption as well as extravagance. I feel 
sure that no one conversant with the subject will deny that since 
the War many millions have been added to the National expendi- 
ture and to the burden of taxation in extravagance as well as in 
waste, and that if the whole of our expenditure, national and 
local, were now severely overhauled by competent men with the 
active assistance of the permanent Heads of the Public Offices, 
enormous savings and retrenchments could be effected without 
any real loss to the public service; nay, with an increase of 
efficiency ; for nothing contributes more to inefficiency in the 
working of great Departmental machines than a spirit of laxity 
and profusion. 

One of the most disquieting features of public life since the 
War has been the changed attitude of so many Ministers, 
Members of Parliament and Civil Servants about public money. 
In the eyes of Peel and Gladstone, and of their colleagues and 
subordinates, public monev was a trust to be administered with 
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as much care as a man would bestow upon his own private funds 
or upon any private trust in which he might be concerned. Yet 
in those days there was a good financial margin ; for the income 
tax varied as a rule from sixpence to a shilling in the pound, 
whereas since the War the standard rate has ranged from four to 
six shillings, to say nothing of super-tax and death duties. 
Indirect taxation is also much heavier than it was forty or fifty 
years ago. In short, the limits of the nation’s taxable capacity 
are in sight. Under these circumstances, instead of increasing 
laxity there is a call for increasing vigilance and frugality. 

Let us examine some of the salient figures. 

The growth of public expenditure in recent years is not 
generally realised. Even those who examine the National 
Budgets with some care are often puzzled by the “ reform ” of 
the accounts undertaken by Mr. Churchill in 1928, which has 
the effect of presenting a new set of figures not easily compared 
with those of former years. No amount of juggling with the 
accounts should be allowed to obscure the truth. If the estimates 
for this year (1930-31) are reconstructed in the old form, 
the total national expenditure reaches the colossal sum of 
£884,000,000. I am aware that this total includes various items 
that produce a self-balancing revenue (e.g., the Post Office) ; 
but the £884,000,000 is on the same basis as the totals issued by 
the Treasury in previous years, and is comparable with the 
1913-14 figure of not quite £200,000,000. 

In addition to the expenditure under the National Budget 
from taxes—part of which is paid over in grants to the local 
authorities—the local authorities also collect annually from the 
people a very large sum in rates. That sum has been diminished 
by Mr. Churchill’s De-rating Act, which relieves farmers of all 
their rates and manufacturers of three-quarters of their rates at 
the expense of the general taxpayer. Nevertheless, according to 
official figures issued in August, the actual receipts of local 
authorities in England and Wales from rates amounted to over 
£155,000,000 in 1929, as against {71,000,000 in 1914. It would 
indeed be surprising if this doubling of the rates had taken place 
without any waste or extravagance. 

In adding up the total burdens on British industry and 
commerce one must not forget that, in addition to taxes and rates, 
there are the compulsory contributions of employers and 
employed to Unemployment Insurance, Health Insurance and 
Pension Funds. 
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Altogether it is estimated that about one-quarter of the 
aggregate incomes of our people is taken from their pockets by 
customs and excise officials, tax collectors and rate collectors, to 
be spent by the public authorities. After the war some economies 
were effected, but unfortunately in the last six or seven years 
public expenditure has again begun to advance by leaps and 
bounds, and (owing to a series of deficits) the operation of the 
Sinking Fund for the reduction of the debt has been disap- 
pointingly ineffective. Nor has public credit improved sufficiently 
to enable our Chancellors of the Exchequer to convert the debt 
to lower rates of interest.* 

After the Great War, in spite of enormous increases of 
taxation during the war, the National Debt had risen from 
the 1914 level of £650,000,000 to £7,400,000,000 ; in 1920 it 
stood at £7,800,000,000 ; and last year at £7,500,000,000. The 
annual charge for interest and Sinking Fund has risen from 
about 24 millions before the war to 355 millions this year! In 
the years immediately following the war expenditure was reduced 
(far too slowly) as the troops were disbanded and war commit- 
ments were liquidated. In 1921 the Budget still exceeded 
£1,000,000,000. A popular outcry against extravagance 
compelled the Government to make reductions ; the Geddes 
Committee was appointed, and for a time the spirit of 
economy prevailed. In 1923-24 the national expenditure fell to 
£789,000,000—which, making full allowance for the rise in the 
price level, was considerably more than double the pre-war 
expenditure. And this was the lowest expenditure in any 
post-war year. 

Since 1923, expenditure has shown a progressive increase 
nearly every year. This year it has reached the estimated total 
of £884,000,000, and it is already only too obvious that the 
realised total will not beless. Thus, in the last six years, there has 
been an increase of nearly £100,000,000 in our annual budget. 
Our taxation at {15 or £16 per head is, I believe, the heaviest in 
the world and compares with £5 or £6 in the United States. 

A part of the increase is due to well-known legislative 
causes. These include (1) {12,000,000 more this year compared 
with 1923-24, owing to legislation affecting the Ministry of 
Labour, particularly Unemployment Insurance ; and (2) the 
establishment and expansion of Widows’ and Old Age Pensions, 





* See for the advantages of economy and sound finance in improving the Public Credit, 
the Colwyn Report, pages 62-65. 
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which account altogether for £22,000,000. Thirdly, there is the 
De-rating Scheme, which is the main reason for the fact that 
payments to local authorities now aggregate £44,500,000, com- 
pared with £13,500,000 in 1923-24, an increase of £31,000,000. 
This last item, however, does not represent so much an increase 
in total burdens as a transfer of burdens from particular classes 
of ratepayers to the general body of taxpayers. 

But these three items, due to new legislation, only account 
for £65,000,000 of the increase. There is still a sum of no less 
than £30,000,000 unaccounted for, due in the main to a gradual 
growth of other items, which ought to have been avoided, had 
there been vigilant control of expenditure. 

The increase in the cost of the various other Departments, 
due to the general tendency of all public offices to expand, is 
not fully shown by the £30,000,000 mentioned above. Other 
increases have occurred, though they have been counterbalanced 
by a number of considerable reductions in other directions. It 
must not be forgotten that in the last seven years several 
important factors have produced automatic decreases in the 
national expenditure. 

Among the diminishing items is, of course, that for War 
Pensions. The amount spent by the Ministry of Pensions in 
1923-24 was £72,100,000. This year, the Ministry’s expenditure 
will fall to £51,600,000—a saving of over £20,000,000, which 
has been engulfed in the rising tide of extravagance instead of 
relieving the taxpayer. 

Again, the Departments concerned with the liquidation of 
Enemy Debts, War Stores, War Damage, Shipping, Railway 
Agreements, etc., have now practically disappeared, and this 
represents a saving of about £5,000,000. 

The repayment of a part of the National Debt through the 
Sinking Funds also causes a saving every year in interest. The 
repayment has, owing to a number of deficits, been much slower 
than it ought to have been; but the sums actually applied to 
Debt redemption since 1923-24 amount to the net aggregate of 
£259,000,000. This should have represented a saving of about 
£13,000,000 a year in interest. As a matter of fact, this saving 
has largely been offset by “ raids ” and damage to the national 
credit through the creation of new liabilities, by the failure to 
convert maturing debt on favourable terms, and by the excessive 
cost of financing short-term obligations. Consequently, the 
charge for interest and management of the Debt has fallen by less 
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than £3,000,000—from £307,300,000 in 1923-24 to £ 304,600,000 
in 1930-3I—a miserably poor result. Had a policy of strict 
economy been pursued, there would have been not only the 
automatic decrease of £13,000,000, but a further decrease 
(amounting probably to as much again) due partly to the repay- 
ment of a larger amount of debt—because there would have been 
no deficits—and partly to lower rates of interest on the floating 
debt, because there would have been a great improvement in 
the national credit. 

Again, the years 1924-30 have seen an appreciable decrease 
in the cost of living and of production. Taking the level of 
wholesale prices in 1924 as 100, the present level is about 72—a 
fall of no less than 28 per cent. A large part of the expenditure of 
the Government is affected by this fall of prices, and if the 
Departments have secured the due advantage in giving out 
contracts, this cause alone should have saved us several millions 
a year. 

To sum up, ignoring the saving of Debt interest that ought 
to have accrued but has not, because redemption has been 
inadequate, the account should stand as follows :— 


£ Millions. 

Actual expenditure, 1923-24 we os ee - — 789 
Add increases for Unemployment, Pensions and De-rating .. 65 
854 

Deduct savings on— 
Interest on Debt repaid ot os “a an ae 13 
War Pensions .. oe es ee s« ee sé 20 
Other War charges es oe o% a “<a 5 
Fall of prices, say oe oe as ee ee a 20 
796 


Instead, it is proposed to spend £884,000,000 ! 

Thus there is an excess of about £90,000,000, which seems 
entirely unjustified. The figure of £796,000,000 takes no 
account of the economies that ought to have been made. Hada 
spirit of economy prevailed in every Department of State, con- 
siderable reductions could have been made in the last seven 
years. But even if expenditure had been merely maintained at 
the level of 1923-24, with £65,000,000 added for unemployment, 
pensions and de-rating, the automatic reductions which have 
occurred would have kept the 1930 total down to £796,000,000. 
That this year’s Estimates actually total £884,000,000 is because 
ordinary expenditure has been increased by some £90,000,000. 
This is a striking proof of the necessity for wielding an axe at 
least as powerful as that of the Geddes Committee. 
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My friend, Sir Godfrey Collins, who besides being an 
authority on national finance, was once a member of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure during the War, the 
appointment of which was mainly due to his initiative, tells me 
that, in his opinion, large reductions can only be effected by 
changes of policy. Then, if a spirit of frugality were instilled 
into the administrative Departments, important diminutions of 
debt and taxation would become practicable. 

How can a general reduction of expenditure be effected ? 
On the average, a cut of about 10 per cent might be made by the 
spending Departments. I do not suggest that there should 
merely be a blind sweep of the axe, lopping off a fixed percentage 
in each case, because such a procedure would penalise the few 
Departments that have tempered the wind to the shorn tax- 
payer and kept their expenditure within bounds. But if some 
are only pruned, the axe must be applied to others. A few 
should be abolished altogether. 

An examination of the Estimates for recent years shows 
small but cumulative increases in innumerable items, which 
should at once be diminished. 

According to the official returns, the Civil Staffs employed 
by Government Departments at the beginning of this year 
numbered 304,000—excluding many thousands employed on 
the industrial staffs, etc. In 1914 the corresponding number 
employed in Great Britain was 254,700. The official figure for 
this year does not, owing to various adjustments, show the 
full measure of the increase. 

Among the least justifiable expansions of staff are those in 
the War Departments. The personnel of the Navy has de- 
creased from 146,000 in 1914 to 96,000 in 1930, but the Admiralty 
staff has increased from 5,800 to 7,900. The personnel of the 
Army has also decreased, but the staff of the War Office has 
increased from 2,800 in 1914 to a present total of over 3,800. 
The Air Ministry, which had no separate existence before the 
War, employs a staff of 1,700. 

The expenditure on the Fighting Services themselves is far 
too high unless the danger of war is increasing. In 1923-24 
the combined expenditure of the Navy, Army and Air Force was 
£106,000,000, and it had been falling every year since the War. 
There should have been a progressive decrease in the subsequent 
years, but actually this year’s estimates total {110,000,000 ; and 
yet, even for defence, as Disraeli declared in 1857, a financial 
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reserve may be more important to this country than great 
military establishments. The increasing cost of our Air Force 
is commonly justified by pointing to the French air expenditure— 
and thus we are in the absurd position of having guaranteed 
France’s Eastern frontier by the Locarno Pact, and yet of allowing 
ourselves to be compelled by French action to increase our own 
expenditure on armaments. 

Our rapidly rising expenditure on the so-called “‘ social 
services ” is defended as a means of improving economic and 
social conditions. Yet it is becoming increasingly obvious that 
the more money we pour out in doles and subsidies, the worse 
unemployment becomes, and the greater the number of those 
who shirk work. In Australia, where this sort of expenditure has 
gone to unparalleled lengths, it is well known that a position of 
extreme financial difficulty has developed. 

Again, we are finding that the ever-increasing expenditure 
by the Board of Trade and the Department of Overseas Trade on 
the regulation and encouragement of British commerce has been 
followed or accompanied by a severe depression of our staple 
industries. 

Superfluous expenditure, like the £5,400,000 to be spent 
this year on the beet sugar subsidy, is money wasted. ‘This 
subsidy is, in my opinion, totally unjustifiable, for if there were 
no subsidy, the farmers would cease to grow unprofitable beet- 
roots at the expense of taxpayers, and would grow instead other 
profitable root crops. 

We cannot expect any real improvement in trade and employ- 
ment until we realise the cardinal fact that every pound wasted 
by the public authorities is a pound taken out of industry, and 
that the overwhelming burden of taxation is impoverishing the 
home market and depriving industry and enterprise of the 
capital which is indispensable to successful development. When 
we as a nation do realise this fact, and act upon it, then, but not 
until then, we may hope for the return of more prosperous times. 


The Trade Outlook 


|" normal years it has been a common experience for trade 
to undergo a noticeable recession at Easter, to remain 
relatively quiet until the end of the summer holidays and 
then to revive during the autumn months. It was possibly 
the sub-conscious realisation of the occurrence of this seasonal 
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movement that explained the forecasts of an autumn revival which 
for a few days were so prominent a feature of the popular press. 
These forecasts were supported by no concrete evidence, and 
it may be said at once that there is not the smallest chance of 
their being realised. Such small seasonal improvement in trade 
as may occur in September and October will be quite inadequate 
to restore the status quo of even a year ago. 

The truth is that, as past experience teaches us, a major 
and world-wide trade depression is not overcome in the space 
of a couple of months. Even when the bottom is reached, a 
period of convalescence, which may last a year or more, usually 
follows. For trade to expand it is necessary for confidence to be 
restored and for the spirit of enterprise to lift its head. And 
confidence and enterprise are not revived in a day. 

Fortunately there are now signs that the fall in commodity 
prices is approaching its end. An examination of price statistics 
shows that several important commodities have lately risen above 
the lowest point they touched, and while others, notably pig- 
iron, rubber and cotton, continued to fall right into August, 
there are several grounds for hoping that prices in general are 
now nearly at theiz lowest. To mention but one of these grounds, 
wholesale prices, both here and elsewhere, are barely Io per cent 
above their pre-war level, and many important materials are now 
quoted at less than their pre-war price. Now, whatever the 
extent to which post-war monetary policy and the present 
uneven distribution of the world’s gold stocks have contributed 
to the recent collapse in prices, it must be emphasised that the 
present monetary situation in no way justifies so low a price-level. 
To argue thus is to ignore the gold production of the past 
sixteen years, and the withdrawal of gold coin from circulation 
and its mobilisation in the world’s central banks. In plain 
English, despite any defects of post-war world monetary policy, 
the money is still there, and the main cause of low prices is that 
people are not making use of it. 

The real problem, therefore, is how to encourage people to 
buy and sell. The first need is to convince them that prices 
have ceased to fall, for there is nothing that checks buying more 
than the belief that things will be cheaper next month. Now 
prices depend on the one side upon the supplies of goods already 
available or likely to be available, and here the pertinent point is 
the size of the forthcoming harvests and also of the stocks carried 
over from last year. It is still early to write with certainty of 
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the autumn crops, but present indications are that, were it 
not for the large stocks now in hand, the coming crops would 
not be excessive. The American wheat crop has not apparently 
suffered much from the recent drought, but damage has been 
experienced in France, so much so that this year France will 
revert to her normal réle of wheat importer. The Canadian 
acreage is much the same as last season. Cotton, too, has 
suffered from drought in the Mississippi valley, but quality 
rather than yield seems to have been affected. The first official 
estimate of the crop gives a figure of 14,362,000 bales, which, 
though corresponding roughly to normal world consumption, is 
in present circumstances in excess of the world’s needs. As 
regards wool, the Australian clip will be a little less than last 
year, but the carry-over is small, and stocks of tops on the 
Continent appear to have been reduced to low levels. The 
maize outlook, too, is more hopeful from the grower’s stand- 
point, and if the drought has done serious harm to the American 
crop there should be a ready market for the Argentine farmer 
and a consequent improvement in his purchasing power. 

This survey shows that the present position is by no means 
wholly favourable, and there is still the problem of the huge 
surplus stocks carried over from last year. Yet it must be 
remembered that depression is no more permanent than is 
prosperity, and that the essential condition of success is to 
detect the earliest signs of the next turn of fortune’s wheel. 
Supplies, however, are only half the story, and the other half is 
that of actual and potential demand. This raises questions of a 
more complex and controversial character. 

It is idle to look for a real improvement in the cotton industry 
so long as the big Indian and Chinese markets remain in their 
present disorganised condition, and if any proof were needed 
of this statement, it is to be found in the renewed fall of raw 
cotton prices in early August. Here matters are outside the 
control of British business and largely of the British Government. 

It is equally idle to look for any substantial improvement in 
the building, engineering and machinery industries so long as 
the nation’s capital fund is being depleted at its present rate. 
The reason is that these industries are engaged in making goods, 
not for immediate consumption, but for the equipment of work- 
shops, factories and houses, and these goods are paid for, not 
out of income, but out of the nation’s accumulation of capital. 
Hence, any shrinkage in the nation’s capital fund, whether it is 
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due to high taxation or to lack of thrift on the part of those who 
could save if they wished to, immediately reacts upon these 
industries. Indirectly, too, it reacts first on the iron and steel 
industry and then upon the coal industry, for steel is the 
engineer’s raw material, and the coal trade depends, in its turn, 
to an appreciable extent upon iron and steel. 

The importance of these two facts, namely, the disorganisa- 
tion of our cotton markets abroad and the depredations on our 
capital fund at home, can readily be illustrated. On 21st July 
last, the total of unemployment was officially returned at 
2,070,088. Of this total, 251,884 came from the cotton trade 
alone, while an analysis of the returns suggests that another 
550,000 is to be found in trades making goods or doing work 
normally paid for out of capital. These two figures together 
come to 802,000, or to 39 per cent of the total unemployment 
figure. Moreover, if these 802,000 were back in work again, the 
increase in their purchasing power would be such as materially 
to improve employment in other trades. 

It looks, therefore, as if the trade depression and low level 
of commodity prices is not only due to excessive supplies, 
but to a restriction of demand, and that in England at least one 
way to revive demand is to reduce the burden of taxation and 
to encourage thrift and enterprise. This throws a heavy 
responsibility upon not only the Government of the day but 
also upon the nation at large. Ministers and Parliament should 
reflect that adequate payment for men out of work is a poor 
exchange for a full measure of employment. The business 
world should remember that depression is no more permanent 
than prosperity, and that low prices afford opportunity for the 
re-equipment and improvement of existing and possibly obso- 
lescent plant. Finally, all sections of the community should 
realise that the key to the solution of unemployment lies in hard 
and honest toil, in the exercise of thrift, and in the fostering of 
the spirit of reasoned enterprise. The one advantage of a world- 
wide depression is that it gives all an equal start from the 
beginning. The French strikes are a symptom that the new 
race may give us more level terms than we had before, and it is 
important that we should be the first off the mark. In short, 
we should take the long view and realise that it is within our 
power to get rid of our existing burdens. Above all, we must 
get rid of our present feeling of defeatism, and, while eschewing 
shallow and senseless optimism, convince ourselves that if only 
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every member of the community tries his hardest and minimises 
the difficulties and inequities of to-day, there is no reason why 
we should not begin to escape from many of our troubles before 
another year has elapsed. 


Finance and Industry 
(4) The Joint Stock Bank; (a) Liabilities 


HE last two articles in this series were concerned with 
the Bank of England—the central bank of the Kingdom 
and the “ bankers’ bank.” The next subject is that of 

the ordinary bank with which the general public keep their 
accounts, and this, in nine cases out of ten, is the big modern 
joint-stock bank. This subject is too large to be dealt with in 
a single article, and the present article deals solely with a 
joint-stock bank’s general functions and with the nature of its 
liabilities to its shareholders and customers. The next two articles 
will analyse the bank’s cash and earning assets, while succeeding 
articles will discuss bills, acceptances, credits and forward 
exchange dealings from the stand-point of the joint-stock banks, 
and also the whole system of dealing with cheques drawn by 
customers. 

_ In England, the banking industry was one of the earliest 
industries to rationalise itself, and the modern bank to-day 
consists of an organisation of hundreds of branches, each 
Possessing its own personal contacts with its customers, but each 
subject to a central control and drawing upon or feeding the 
common pool of the bank’s resources. In fact, the five pounds 
deposited by the small shop-keeper in a West-country village 
and the thousand pounds deposited by a big merchant or shipping 
firm in Liverpool alike go into the pool, to be drawn upon 
perhaps for an overdraft of ten pounds to a London clerk, a 
loan of fifty pounds to a Norfolk farmer, or as part of a £50,000 
advance to a North-country contractor or shipbuilder. Those 
who regret the passing of the old independent small country 
banking firm would do well to reflect that it is the big modern 
bank which alone has made it possible to mobilise and to transfer 
without delay the credit resources of the nation to wherever 
they may happen to be required. Nevertheless, the big modern 
bank conforms to the same basic principles as the theoretical 
bank described in the first article of this series. Its resources 
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Lioyps BANK BALANCE 





LIABILITIES. 


CAPITAL :— 
Authorised : £74,000,000 
in 14,500,000 “A” Shares of £5 each 
1,500,000 “* B” Shares of £1 each 
Issued : £75,302,076 
in 14,372,956 “A” Shares of £5 each, 
£l per share paid up... 
1,437,296 ““B” Shares of £1 each, 
fully paid . 


Reserve Fund 
Profit and Loss Balance 


Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, including ipuen 
for Contingencies ° oe 
(Public and other Accounts secured as per contra 
are also included.) 


Balances in account with Subsidiary Companies. . ee 


Notes in Circulation (Isle of Man) secured as per contra 
Acceptances ee es ee ee ° 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and an Obligations <a 


£ 


14,372,956 


1,437,296 


d. 





351,644,168 


796 





£ s. 


15,810,252 0 
10,000,000 0 
1,495,177 11 


d. 





27,305,429 11 


351,644,964 11 
5,839 0 
8,603,470 5 
43,622,815 9 


- oOo 





£431,182,518 17 
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SuHest, 3lst DecEMBER, 1929. 























ASSETS. 
s. d, £ s. d. 
Cash in hand and with the Bank of England... -- 44,203,998 11 2 
Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on, 
other Banks in the British Isles a és -. 12,798,849 5 11 
57,002,847 17 1 
Money at Call and Short Notice .. dei we on as x .. 26,484,814 12 6 
Balances with Banks Abroad oe aa es en = oa eid 4,665,647 7 9 
Treasury Bills wi on i *e es ‘e us da .. 27,180,000 0 0 
British Bills of Exchange .. os ws - as ee “ oe 8,179,603 13 10 
Colonial and Foreign Bills .. = aa - an i i fai 4,265,672 14 0 
Investments at or under Market Value :— 
Treasury Bonds and other short-term British 
Government Securities aa ee oe 17,135,695 9 10 
Other British Government Securities (of which 
£528,122: 15:0, nominal, is lodged for Public 
and other Accounts and for the Note Issue in the 
Isle of Man) .. ne - - nee -. 16,581,904 15 3 
33,717,600 5 I 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities, and British Corporation Stocks 1,179,095 8 1l 
Other Investments (NoTE.—There is a contingent liability for uncalled 
Capital in respect of a portion of these Investments) .. ne “ 2,237,431 5 5 
164,912,713 4 7 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies :— 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited, £4,877,270 
(nominal) Stock (£1,072,999: 8:0 paid up). 
Taken at Capital paid up, plus proportion of 
Reserve Fund and undivided Profits a“ - £2,656,908 0 0 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 402, 670 
shares of £5 each, fully paid, at £8 : 10 : Oper share 3,422,695 0 0 
Indian Premises Company Limited, 7,000 shares = 
Rs. 100 each, fully paid, at cost .. 54,501 14 5 
Nominee and other Companies (written one to nil) _-_-— 
6,134,104 14 5 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited, 12,000 shares of £50 each, 
fully paid, at £50 pershare .. oe 600,000 90 0 
Loans and Advances ae . - "£191, 010, 596 6 8 
Balances in account with Subsidiary aman... “a 741,656 4 
: 191,752,252 ll 2 
Items in transit “ ‘ ass = “s 3,910,386 4 6 
Other Assets and Accounts (including wanes rn at cost, less amounts 
written off) is ie ar ee os ‘a oa a ies 4,689,053 18 9 
Bank Premises, at cost, less amounts written off on en gis a 6,957,722 9 0 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, as per contra. se P ais 8,603,470 5 6 
Liabilities of Customers for Endorsements, Guarantees, - other Obligations, 
as percontra .. se os ae o« “a w ne -- 43,622,815 9 4 
17 3 


£431,182,518 
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consist firstly of the capital subscribed by its proprietors—in 
this case its shareholders—and secondly of money lodged with 
it by its customers. Its assets consist firstly of a sufficiency of 
cash to meet all normal demands, secondly of “‘ earning assets,” 
such as bills, investments and loans, and finally of the premises 
necessary for the proper conduct of its business. 

The exact nature of a bank’s resources and assets is best 
determined from an examination of Lloyds Bank balance-sheet 
for December 31st, 1929, i.e., at the end of its latest financial 
year. It may be stated by way of preface that during the past 
few years Lloyds Bank balance-sheets have been drawn up on 
the lines suggested in the interim report of the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee on Currency and Foreign Exchanges issued in August, 
1918. The practical significance of this is that they give more 
detailed information as to the Bank’s actual position than had 
previously been the practice of British banks. 

Beginning with liabilities, the first item is that of the Bank’s 
—_— In general, this part of the statement resembles that 
of other limited companies, in that it shows the two classes of 
shares, and the amount of each class authorised and actually 
issued. The chief point of interest is that only £1 per share is 
paid up on the £5 “A” shares, and the remaining £4 can 
theoretically be called up as and when the directors think fit. 
In the old days, it was thought good practice to issue a bank’s 
capital in this form, on the ground that the power to make a 
further call upon the destin gave an extra margin of 
protection to the depositors. To-day, it is most improbable 
that the right to call up all or part of the unpaid capital will 
be exercised. 

The next item is the Reserve Fund. It consists of the 
round figure of £10,000,000, and may be regarded as most 
unlikely to fall below this level, though it may be increased from 
time to time. The Bank has other reserves at its disposal which 
it can fall back upon in case of need, and so the Reserve Fund 
may be regarded as being virtually part of the shareholder’s 
capital. It is true that shareholders cannot realise it on the 
Stock Exchange, but the existence of this reserve fund in part 
accounts for the substantial premium at which Lloyds Bank 
shares are quoted to-day. 

The next item is the small one of unallocated profits. 
This completes the Bank’s liabilities to its shareholders. 

Then comes the main item on the liabilities side, namely, 
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* Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, including provision 
for Contingencies.” Current accounts consist of money lodged 
by customers and withdrawable on demand. In short, they are 
the ordinary banking accounts upon which cheques are drawn. 
Money lodged on deposit account cannot be withdrawn as 
a rule at less than seven days’ notice. Depositors in the country 
normally receive interest at the rate of 24 per cent; but in the 
London District it is usual for the interest allowance to be 
at the rate of 2 per cent below the fluctuating Bank of England 
rate. Where large sums are lodged for fixed periods of several 
months, the Bank may grant a higher rate. This last class 
of deposits is called “ fixed deposits.” 

Finally come “ Other Accounts.” These fall into three 
main divisions. The first consists of the various staff superan- 
nuation, provident and insurance funds, and these are as much a 
liability to the staff as are deposits to the customers. The 
second is the Bank’s contingency fund, this being as its name 
implies a special reserve fund established to provide for 
unforeseen contingencies. It may not often be drawn upon, 
for provision for bad debts forms a separate charge upon profits, 
but it is there in case of an emergency. The final division arises 
from the fact that at the moment the balance-sheet is struck, a 
number of the Bank’s operations, such as _ inter-branch 
transactions, must necessarily be in course of completion. 
Hence—and otherwise the balance-sheet would not “ balance ”— 
uncompleted operations of this character are to be found 
temporarily in some “other account.” It may be added 
here that it is uncompleted operations of a similar nature that 
account for “items in transit” (on the other side of the 
balance-sheet) which will be described more fully next month. 

The small item “ Balances in account with Subsidiary 
Companies” represents money belonging to Lloyds Bank’s 
subsidiary companies. This money has to be shown separately 
in order to comply with the 1929 Companies Act. 

* Notes in Circulation ” are another small item, arising from 
the fact that in 1900 Lloyds Bank absorbed the Liverpool 
Union Bank, which exercised the right of issuing bank notes 
in the Isle of Man. Lloyds Bank continues to exercise that 
right, and thus to a small and limited extent is an issuing bank 
as well as a bank of deposit. 

This completes the direct and immediate liabilities of the 
Bank to its customers. It will be noticed that the balance-sheet 
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contains two further entries on the liabilities side, which have 
not been described. These are left until subsequent articles, 
which will discuss such matters as bills of exchange, bankers’ 
credits, forward exchange operations, and other commitments of 
a deferred and contingent character. Meanwhile the next 
subject will be that of the cash and earning assets of the Bank. 


Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—The main features of the past month 
were the usual development of stringency at the beginning of 
August, followed by pronounced ease towards the end of the 
month, and, more important still, the cessation of the outflow of 

old to France. The slight stringency in evidence during the 
t week of August was due to a very simple cause, namely, the 
withdrawal of currency from the banks for use by the public 
during the Bank Holiday week-end. This left the banks short 
of cash, and they had in their turn to withdraw funds from the 
market. As the month progressed, this currency was gradually 
paid back into the banks by shop-keepers, hotel-keepers and 
others who had received it from the public, and so the banks 
could lend again to the market, thereby easing the position. 
The gold drain to France had virtually ceased at the end of 
July, and though France continued to take some of the fine gold 
on offer in the market, the franc exchange rose to a point which 
precluded any further withdrawals of standard gold from the 
Bank of England. In addition to her summer acquisitions from 
England, France has also obtained well over $50,000,000 from 
New York, and so her immediate needs for cash, which are the 
real cause of her gold purchases, must nearly have been satisfied. 
There has also been a keen demand for bills both from the 
London clearing banks and from other quarters, including, it 
is reported, the Bank for International Settlements. As a 
result, the position became extremely easy, and the discount 
rate on three months’ bills fell by August 25th to the low level 
of 2} per cent. 


Foreign Exchanges. —August proved on the whole a favourable 
month for sterling. The most noteworthy movement was the 
improvement in the Paris Exchange from Frs. 123°74$ to 
Frs. 123°82. As stated above, this relieved the pressure on the 
Bank of England’s gold, but unfortunately there was a reaction 
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at the end of the month. The pound, too, appreciated against 
the dollar, though here too there was a reaction towards the 
end cf the month. Reichsmarks have remained at rnore than 
their par value, but the exchange has been comfortably above 
the gold export point, and so here the position is less anxious 
than was the case earlier inthe year. On the other hand, the 
Swiss franc has been definitely adverse to London, and in the 
middle of August the exchange was low enough to enabie Switzer- 
land to buy part of the Cape gold in the market. The Swiss 
National Bank, like the Banque de France, will not accept standard 
gold, and so the Bank of England’s gold stocks were in no danger. 
In the middle of August, the National Bank of Belgium announced 
that henceforward it was prepared to buy and sell gold, but here 
again it will only accept fine gold at its normal buying price, so that 
no danger to the Bank of England is involved. Moreover the 
Belgian authorities accompanied their announcement with the 
reduction of their discount rate from 3 to 24 per cent, which was a 
clear sign that no gold imports were desired. Dutch florins 
strengthened in the middle of August, but the Spanish peseta 
depreciated to Ptas. 47-00, the worst rate at which it has ever 
stood. South American exchanges have been weak and irregular. 

The Stock Exchange-——Markets have been inactive owing 
to the holidays, but it is clear that the investing public are con- 
tinuing to adopt a policy of “safety first.” Thus British 
Government securities have continued to display strength, and 
many recent issues of a gilt-edged and “‘ semi-trustee ” character 
have lately risen to substantial premiums. This means that there 
is a fair amount of money about, which could be invested, but 
that its owners are either keeping clear of stocks and shares 
altogether, or else are confining themselves to securities of an 
unimpeachable character. This is a normal symptom of a major 
trade depression, when confidence is generally lacking. In these 
circumstances, industrials have continued to lose ground, 
mainly through the adverse psychological effect of bad trade and 
the absence of any buying, while forced liquidation has made an 
unwelcome reappearance on one or two occasions. “ Inter- 
nationals,” too, have been weak in sympathy with the reaction 
on Wall Street, due to the American drought. Home railway 
stocks have also been a very bad market, and prices have 
in many cases dropped appreciably under the influence of 
disappointing traffic returns, and the poor outlook for the trunk 
lines, especially for those such as the L. M. S. and L. N. E. R., 
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which depend mainly upon goods and mineral traffic. In the 
more specialised markets, rubber shares have reacted to the new 
record low level to which the price of the commodity has fallen, 
and although there was a temporary improvement in gold and 
copper-mining shares, this was followed by a partial reaction. 
The oil market has been dull and undecided. 

Overseas Trade.—The returns for the first seven months of the 
year carry on the story of the depression. Total imports have 
fallen since last year by 10-2 per cent, and those of raw materials 
alone by 20°6 per cent. Exports of all British goods are lower 
by 16-4 per cent, and those of British manufactured goods by 
17°5 per cent. 








Increase (+) 


pear y | .™ 
Description. | Jan.-July, Jan.-July, or 
| 1929. 1930. Decrease ( = ) 

£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Total Imports . . “< ~ as 698-2 626-9 —71:3 
Retained Imports ~~ an oe 629-7 571-0 —58-7 
Raw Matcrial Imports a ae 202-2 161-6 —41-6 
Total Exports, British Goods <— 425°3 355-6 —69-7 
Coal Exports .. on ae - 27-1 27-9 + 08 
British Manufactured Goods, Exports 337°3 278-3 -—59-0 
Re-Exports .. ne an a 68-5 55:9 -—12-6 
Total Exports .. 7” ne oa 493-8 411-5 -82°3 
Visible Trade Balance as os —204-4 —215-4 -~11-0 


The July figures, taken by themselves, were a little less dis- 
couraging, exports of British goods in particular being up to 
the average for the current year, while imports were very little 
below it. It is clear, however, that no real revival is indicated 
by these figures. 





Home Reports 
The Industrial Situation 


The general trade outlook was dealt with on a preceding page 
and little need be added here. On the whole, it seems possible 
that there will be a slight autumn revival, and one or two 
industrial reports are already a little more cheerful. A real 
improvement is dependent upon the factors already discussed. 





Agriculture 


England and Wales —According to an official report, the 
promising outlook for the coming harvest has had to be modified 
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as a result of the recent unfavourable weather. Early potatoes 
were satisfactory, and the main crop is expected to be up to the 
average. Roots, with the exception of mangolds, are below 
normal. The bulk of the hay was secured in good condition, 
while milk yields were normal. 


Scotland—Promise of an early harvest was modified by the 
unfavourable weather during August, but a certain amount of 
cutting had taken place in the Lothians by the middle of the 
month. In many parts grain has been considerably laid, and 
harvesting will not now be an easy matter. In the markets 
deliveries of grain are still light, with prices firmer if anything. 
The potato crop is looking very well, and as both first and second 
earlies have been well absorbed, prices should not reflect the 
ruinous conditions of last year. Live stock is in good demand. 


Coal 


Prompt business is a little more active, but forward sales 
are being checked by the uncertainty as to the effect of the new 
Coal Mines Act. 


Cardiff. —Owners of anthracite coal are well sold, and there 
is a fair forward enquiry. Apart from this, forward business is 
affected by the uncertainties arising out of the Coal Mines Act. 
There is a little better demand for prompt coal. 


Newport.—There are no signs of any immediate improve- 
ment in the coal trade, and the adjustments necessitated by 
the Coal Mines Act will hamper business for some time. 


Hull. —There is a little more activity for both prompt and 
forward shipment, and for some qualities, particularly hards, 
collieries are in a position to ask enhanced prices. Short time 
working, however, is still general. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne-——The market is, if anything, slightly 
better. There is more business moving for prompt, and buyers 
are beginning to show a little more interest in forward delivery. 


Sheffield —Export demand is still disappointing for the 
season of the year. Industrial fuels for home consumption are 
quiet, whilst domestic coals have slightly improved. 


Glasgow.—Collieries are, as a rule, reluctant to commit 
themselves further ahead than October, owing to the uncertain 
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effects of the Coal Mines Act and Reorganisation Schemes. 
In the meantime, most qualities of large coal are generally 
obtainable without difficulty for present shipment, but washed 
nuts are firm owing largely to the drastic reductions in output. 


East of Scotland.—In Fifeshire, steam coal for export con- 
tinues to be well taken up, but neither main nor navigation coals 
show any improvement. In the Lothians navigation coal is 
better if anything. Other classes are inclined to weaken. 


Iron and Steel 


The industry remains very depressed, and the reduction of 
4s. per ton made in Cleveland pig iron prices in the middle of 
August is indicative of the general absence of demand. In 
several areas holiday stoppages were unusually prolonged. 


Birmingham.—The best grades of wrought iron have been in 
fair demand, but other grades of finished iron are selling very 
slowly, and in the cheaper grades keen continental competition 
is evident. The steel trade is exceedingly quiet. 


Sheffield —Conditions are even worse than they were a 
month ago. The resumption after the holiday period is only 
partial, and large numbers of men who have been suspended 
have not yet returned to work. Few firms can report moderate 
business, and this relates chiefly to special lines. ‘The require- 
ments of the automobile industry are still large, but considerably 
less than they were twelve months ago. The position of railway, 
wagon and ship steels is very unsatisfactory. 


Walsall—Malleable ironfounders have been quiet of late, 
but the trade is now showing signs of steady improvement. 


Glasgow.—The market is still dull and depressed. Home 
business is very quiet and export trade is hampered by the 
unsettled position on the continent. Specifications for all 
descriptions are scarce, and short time is unavoidable. 





Engineering 





Trade remains depressed, the most ominous development 
being the failure of shipbuilders to receive fresh orders to 
replace those now being completed. The recession in the 
motor industry is partly seasonal. 
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_Birmingham.—There is little business passing in the heavy 
engineering trade. The motor and accessories trades are 
exceptionally quiet, and many firms are working short time. 


Coventry.—The motor trade is still very quiet, and manu- 
facturers are directing their attention to the production of next 
season’s models. 


Luton.—There are signs of a slight improvement in the 
motor industry. Lorry manufacturers report that trade is 
quieter owing to the summer holidays, but that it is fairly 
steady. Hydraulic engineers are well placed. The general 
engineering trade appears somewhat depressed in the motor 
section, but other branches seem bright. 


Glasgow.—The number of vacant berths at the Clyde 
shipyards is steadily increasing, as a larger volume of tonnage is 
being launched than is represented in new orders received. 
A considerable proportion of the boats produced this year 
consists of tankers, and the demand for these vessels has now 
fallen away. The engineering trades are quiet, and in the 
marine branch employment is diminishing. 

Edinburgh.—There is no change to report in the Leith 
shipbuilding and engineering yards, and any new work that is 
coming in is small and cut at very fine rates. 


Belfast.—There has been a scarcity of new orders during 
the past few months at the Belfast shipyards, but there is still a 
good volume of work in hand. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Conditions remain quiet, and mills are not 
working up to capacity. 

West of England—The outlook for the Cornish mining 
industry is very discouraging owing to the continued low prices 
for tin. Several mines, which had been worked until recently, 
have now discharged most of their hands, maintenance parties 
only being retained. 

Sheffield —Engineers’ small tools and twist drills continue 
to hold their own, chiefly on account of their reputation for 
quality. The file trade is quiet, and turnover continues to 
contract. Agricultural tools are in poor demand, whilst business 
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in saws and edge tools is moderate. Owing to seasonal buying, 
there is a slight improvement in the cutlery sections, and orders 
have been received from New Zealand, Canada and South Africa, 
but Australia is buying on a very restricted scale. 


Walsall—Tube makers are fairly busy, but the general 
hardware trade is very quiet. 


Cotton 


Léverpool—In the spot section the very limited business 
transacted in recent months was further curtailed during 
August by the incidence of holidays, and only on occasional 
days did the volume of sales reach even a moderate total. 
The demand from the trade has continued to be relatively 
better for outside growths than for American varieties. The 
chief feature of the month has been the gradual but persistent 
decline in quotations, bringing the price of “ middling ”’ down to 
well within the sixpenny range. For this the statistical position, 
as well as the general fall in commodity prices, is responsible. 
The first United States Bureau report of the season, issued on 
the 8th August, estimated a crop of 14,362,000 bales, and 
though this figure indicates a yield of some half-million bales 
lower than the final out-turn for last season, world consumption 
of American cotton for the cotton year just ended shows a reduc- 
tion of over two million bales, and accordingly a more than ample 
supply for the world’s needs during the season 1930-31 is fore- 
shadowed, even should the current crop eventually prove to be 
substantially less than the Bureau’s estimate. The crux of the 
situation lies in the universal poor trade demand, and, until this 
shows definite signs of revival, market authorities do not anti- 
cipate any recovery in quotations. 


Wool 





Bradford.—Business has lately been very quiet owing to 
holidays, but prices have been steady, and after the holidays it is 
anticipated that demand for tops will increase and that prices 
in most sections will improve. 


Huddersfield—Conditions are unchanged. Some firms have 
been busy making up for the delay in giving deliveries, but 
generally business is quiet. Owing to the wages dispute 
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selections of patterns have not been completed, and it is feared 
this may have an adverse effect upon future business. 


Hawick —A certain hesitancy has manifested itself in regard 
to the 1931 Spring trade, and while several manufacturers have 
received the usual confirmations, others, particularly those who 
make the ordinary qualities of cloth, have only a few in hand. 
Altogether it is estimated that not more than 30 per cent. of 
the looms are running at present. Business in the hosiery 
section is inclined to be spasmodic, and spinners and dyers could 
also do with more work. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—Idle conditions still rule in the Jute market, and 
current prices are involving spinners and manufacturers in heavy 
loss. Production consequently is being reduced. 


Dunfermline —The linen trade remains depressed and, 
although buying opportunities are unprecedented, purchasers 
cannot be induced to come forward. 

Belfast —Business remains very quiet as is general at this 
time of the year. The Irish flax crop is now being pulled, 
and although it is early to give a definite opinion, promises to be 
ge quality. The acreage is about 25 per cent below that of 

tyear. Continental flaxes are in little demand, owing to 
curtailed spinning production. Yarns and cloths are neglected, 
so long as easier market conditions prevail. 





Clothing 
Bristol_—Trade generally is quieter than usual at this time 
of the year, and orders are coming in on a smaller scale. 


Leeds —Orders are scarce, and makers are feeling the effect 
of the general depression and also of the bad weather. 


Leicester —The hosiery trade is now under the influence 
of the holidays, but there is rather a better outlook. 


Luton.—There is a fair amount of business in the ladies’ 
hat trade, but prices are not remunerative. 


Leather and Boots 


Bristol_—The leather trade continues to be very quiet, and 
though prices are low, buyers show no enterprise. In the boot 
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trade the season has turned out better than was expected, and 
trade generally has improved. 


Leicester.—The boot and shoe trade is very quiet, particularly 
in the better class grades of shoes, and manufacturers are working 
short time. 

Northampton.—Leather prices are still weakening, especially 
in the lower grades, where in some cases pre-war levels have 
almost been reached. Stocks are heavy, but the fall in the 
demand for leather substitutes is a hopeful sign. Foreign trade 
has kept up remarkably well. The boot and shoe trade is 
slack, but a few firms have good orders in hand. 


Walsall_—Fancy leather goods manufacturers report that 
Christmas orders are coming in very slowly. Tanners have 
fairly good orders on their books. 


Shipping 
Hull.—Rates continue to rule at low levels. 


Liverpool.—For the first time for several months it is 
possible to record some fairly general improvement in freight 
rates, and appreciable advances have been registered in the 
homeward trades on a good demand for grain carriers. For 
early loadings in the River Plate and Australian sections up to 
21s. and 30s. per ton respectively have been paid, and business 
has been booked well ahead. 


__ Newcastle-on-Tyne.—There is a better tendency in charter- 
ing, with an expansion in the deep sea trades and more 
enquiry for Baltic tonnage. 


Newport.—There has been no improvement in outward 
rates. There are 20 vessels laid up in the port as compared with 
21 a month ago. 


Glasgow.—The chartering of tonnage to carry coal is very 
restricted on account of the scarcity of orders in the hands of 
exporters, and the market is dull, and lacks stability. In some 
cases owners are taking considerably less than the cargo 
capacity of their boats, as they are keen to obtain employment. 


Edinburgh.—Less than twenty vessels were on loading turn 
at the Forth coaling ports at the end of August, and a fair amount 
of tonnage is laid up. 
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Foodstuffs 


Liverpool—Continental bacon supplies are above normal, 
but demand is good. American arrivals are only light and are 
moving steadily into consumption. There is a poor demand 
for hams, with lower quotations. Butter and cheese are dull, 
with ample supplies and prices much lower than last year. 
There is a steady demand for canned goods, at lower prices. 
There has been an active trade in wheat, and prices have been 
subject to considerable fluctuation. In the first week of August 
there was a strong upward movement on reports of the 
severe damage caused to the maize crop by the drought in 
the United States. It was then anticipated that large quantities 
of wheat which would otherwise have been exported would have 
to be used to meet the deficiency, and unfavourable reports 
as to the progress of the growing crops in Europe and rumours of 
damage by rust to the Canadian crop also exercised a firming 
influence. The rise in quotations was not maintained, however, 
some of the lesser exporters, notably Russia, offering supplies 
freely on the advance, while the reaction was aided by a partial 
break in the American drought. Maize has been very firm, 
the damage to the U.S. crop and strong Argentine markets 
causing quotations to attain their highest level for the year. 





Fishing 


Lowestoft and East of England —Heavy landings of cod and 
haddock from distant fishing grounds provided over 70 per 
cent of the catches by steam trawlers landed at the principal 
fishing ports during July. The herring fishing in Scottish waters 
turned out even worse than the events of the previous month 
had indicated, and the earnings of drifters were disappointing. 


West of England —In Mounts Bay the fishing trade has been 
very slack. In Torbay, landings for the past month have been 
fair, with prices rather above the average. 


East of Scotland—Notwithstanding unfavourable weather 
conditions the herring fishing has shown some improvement 
during August. Catches are still down as compared with the 
same period last year, but with good quality herrings being landed 
prices are almost certain to remain at a remunerative level. 
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Other Industries 


Timber —Hull trade during the past month was fair as regards 
orders for housing schemes, with a good demand for floorings. 
Forward sales are small, owing to the large quantities of Russian 
goods arriving on consignment and going into stock. Prices 
appear to be stabilised until rst January, but a further break will 
probably take place then unless trade improves considerably. 


Carpets —Kidderminster trade is not so good as it has been 
for some time past. Axminster manufacturers are fairly busy, 
but Wilton and tapestry looms are not running full time. The 
financial position in Australia and New Zealand has very much 
hampered trade with those countries. Business with Europe, 
with the exception of Holland, is restricted by high tariffs. 


Chemicals —Trade at Luton is fairly steady, but the 
depression in the textile industries has affected orders. 


China Clay.—There was a further drop in the total turn- 
over during June of about 15,000 tons, as compared with May. 
There now appear, however, to be signs of an improvement. 

Paper-making and Printing —The Edinburgh paper-making 
industry continues quiet. The general industrial depression 
militates against any sustained revival of the home trade, and the 
export branch is still overshadowed by conditions in Australia 
and India. The printing trade is also dull with some unemploy- 
ment, but prospects for the autumn are regarded hopefully. 





Dominion Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Business continues depressed, and is affected by the 
increases in taxation imposed to balance the Budget. Seasonal 
conditions are favourable for large outputs of wool, wheat, 
butter and fruit. Wages are moving downward in sympathy 
with the decline in the cost of living. The Australian banks have 
agreed to allow the Government to have first call on their 
London balances, in order to meet interest due during the coming 
year. This will probably cause a further decline in imports. 
Following the Senate Committee’s adverse report, the proposed 
Central Reserve Bank legislation has been shelved till next year. 
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Canada 


Despite uncertain weather conditions, at the beginning 
of August the Manitoba grain crop promised well. Grain 
prices consequently fell again, and considerable anxiety was 
felt over the problem of marketing the crop. Nor has the 
American drought done much to ease the position. Business 
conditions remain unchanged, and most industrial plants 
were working in July below their normal capacity. 

India 

Demand for spot cotton in Bombay has been stimulated by 
the low level of prices, but forward dealings are restricted by 
political uncertainties. There has been no improvement in the 
demand for Manchester goods, while that for goods of local 
Origin is also very poor. In Calcutta, jute prices have been 
easy on Official forecasts of an increased acreage, but business 
in loose jute became a little better at the beginning of August. 
During July 98,000 chests of leaf tea and dust were catalogued. 
Darjeelings were consistently of good quality, but Assam and 
Dooars teas fell away. Rangoon reports that demand for rice 
and timber was very limited during July. Hardware stocks are 
adequate, and no fresh business is expected for a few weeks. 


Irish Free State 


Pastures have been improved by the recent rains, and 
all classes of live-stock were healthy, and seasonal milk yields 
well maintained. The hay crop was up to a good average. 
Corn crops have made satisfactory progress, but harvesting is 
impeded by the heavy rainfall. ‘The potato crop promises 
well. Business at the live-stock fairs has been steady, but 
prices have eased. 








Foreign Reports 
France 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 
The Paris Bourse has been practically featureless during 
the past month, but various proposals for the reorganisation of 
the unofficial market are under consideration, and it is thought 
that measures will be taken which will have a beneficial effect. 
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Bordeaux.—Reports from the vineyards are unsatisfactory, 
and it is predicted that the vintage will be deficient in quantity 
and quality. Prices of the lower grade wines have increased 
by over 100 per cent. Resin has been weak, and purchases 
have mainly come from local exporters who had forward sales 
to cover. ‘Turpentine is weak and stocks are accumulating. 


Havre.—Coffee prices weakened at the end of July, but 
have since improved under the influence of better advices 
regarding financial arrangements in Brazil. 


Lille—During most of August, production in both the 
textile and metal industries was held up by the strikes declared 
as a protest against the addition to the workers’ cost of living 
caused by the contributions required from both workers and 
employers under the new National Health and Pension schemes. 
It was only on 21st August that a settlement was announced, 
and this affects the Lille textile workers alone. The terms are 
that the employers undertake to consider in October, when the 
new cost-of-living index figure is available, what increase of 
wages, if any, the industry can afford. The Minister of Labour 
can also decide whether a revision of wages is called for, and can 
request the owners to open negotiations. In the main, these 
terms represent a victory for the employers, but the Minister 
of Labour now has the right of intervention, and the employers 
have also implicitly admitted that the cost of living is a factor 
which they must take into account. 

Meanwhile, business has been very restricted. The Soviet 
organisations are experiencing great difficulty in disposing of 
their flax, and local growers have suffered so much damage from 
bad weather that they are burning or burying their crops. 
Raw cotton prices are at pre-war level, and the market for cotton 
yarns is paralysed. Jute prices are very low, and dealings in 
both jute and hemp are very limited. 

Roubaix.—Business has been overshadowed by the strike, 
and the stoppage in all sections of the textile industry was almost 
complete. The Lille settlement announced on 21st August 
excluded Roubaix, where the terms held out by the employers 
included the refund to the workers of their share of the insurance 
contribution on condition that they remained in the same employ- 
ment for at least twelve months, this scheme being known as the 
“ prime de fidélité.” Pending a settlement, business was very 
restricted, but top prices remained firm. 
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Marseilles.—Dealings in ground nuts were very restricted 
and there was a serious fall in the price of copra. Olive oil prices 
rallied sharply at the end of July, but a reaction followed in the 
first week of August. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited. 


Brussels —In the iron and steel industry prices remain 
very weak and business is at a minimum. In the coal trade 
stocks of industrial fuel are rapidly increasing, but foreign 
demand for domestic fuel, principally anthracite, has improved 
a little and prices are maintained. In the textile and glass 
trades the mills have been working short time for some consider- 
able time past. Stock Exchange quotations continue to fall. 


Antwerp.—The trade depression continues, except in the 
grain trade where business is very brisk. The third quarterly 
ivory sale was held on the 30th and 31st of July, 1930, about 
60 tons were offered for sale of which 40 tons were actually sold. 
Only the best qualities could be disposed of, with an average 
fall in prices of £1 to £2 per cwt. The rubber and coffee 
markets remain dull, and the diamond industry is quiet. Stock 
Exchange prices are weak in all sections except that of 
Government Securities. 


Germany 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Chiefly in consequence of increased exports of textiles and 
other finished goods German exports for July at RM. 950 
millions were RM. 40 millions higher than in June. Imports 
are shown as RM. 909 millions, but this figure includes several 
large adjustments in respect of bonded goods imported in the 
previous half-year. After the usual seasonal activity the coal 
market has relapsed into stagnation, and reduced production is 
reported from the Ruhr. Conditions have been quiet in the 
iron and steel and other metal trades, and orders for export 
have contracted slightly. The report of the Union of Machine 
Manufacturers gives a very unsatisfactory account of conditions 
in this industry, but these should shortly be ameliorated through 
the new orders placed by the Reichs Railway with the Railway 
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material manufacturers and through the conclusion of the 
international nitrate pact. Forced sales have led to a further 
fall of prices on the Bourse and it will not be easy to restore 
confidence in industrial issues. Money continued plentiful, 
monthly dollar loans being offered in August at as low as 2? per 
cent. 


Holland 


Business is still depressed, but conditions remain 
fundamentally sound, and the recent recession in trade is to 
some extent a reflection of the holidays. Money remains very 
easy, and the gold shipments to France have had very little 
effect. The market for tropical produce has perhaps been most 
affected by the world fall in commodity prices. Dutch dairy 
farmers have been prejudiced by Germany’s action in conducting 
a special trade agreement with Finland, which has had the 
effect of restricting German imports of dairy produce from 
other countries. This has led to an unofficial Dutch boycott 
of German goods, which, it is hoped, will soon take effect. 


Norway 

This season the Antartic whalers have sailed unusually early> 
and owing to recent enlargements of existing floating factories 
and construction of new boats, a substantial increase in whale 
oil production is anticipated. Nevertheless, all except 500,000 
barrels of next season’s oil has already been sold at a price of 
£25. Harvest prospects are promising, and the hay crop is well 
above average. Except for some enquiries for planed wood, the 
timber markets have remained very dull. 


Sweden 


Swedish industries are at last being affected by the world 
trade depression. Ore shipments are lower, timber buyers 
are displaying little interest, and pulp and paper prices are 
weak and unsatisfactory. 


Denmark 


This year’s grain harvest, though likely to be average, 
may not come up to previous anticipations. Danish farmers 
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are showing considerable indignation at the new difficulties 
being placed by Germany in the way of exports of agricultural 
produce to that country, and are threatening to restrict their 
purchases of German goods and turn to England for their 
needs. 


Switzerland 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited. 


There has been a further set-back in trade, and though the 
fundamental position is sound, falling prices are making buyers 
more and more hesitant. Mills have had to be partially closed 
down in the silk and woollen industries, and it is feared that 
6,500 looms will soon be temporarily idle. Prospects in the 
embroidery industries are not encouraging, and some branches 
of the machinery industry are affected by the textile depression. 
Output in the watch trade is, as regards high class product, 35 
per cent below last year’s level. The artificial silk and straw 

industries are well occupied. Tourist traffic has been 
affected by the extremely bad weather experienced this summer. 





Spain 


The controversy around the exchange question continues 
unabated. The steady depreciation of the peseta is attributed to 
a mass of unsettled forward purchases of foreign money, arising 

y from subscriptions to the Gold Bond issue, but principally 

om the current needs of Spanish trade. Goods of foreign 
manufacture have risen considerably in price, and a slight rise 
has occurred in such staple commodities as meat, oil, potatoes 
and sugar. It is to be hoped that a solution may be found to the 
problem before a general increase in the cost of living tends to a 
crisis. Apart from the centralisation of exchange operations in 
the Bank of Spain, the Government has increased the tariff on 
certain articles of the luxury type and on others of a kind 
already manufactured in the country, has stipulated for payment 
in gold or its equivalent of certain customs duties, and has 
raised the official rate for discounts and loans by } per cent. 
It is hoped that these measures will restrict imports and correct 
the unfavourable trade balance. Spain has recently obtained 
several important contracts abroad, one for the supply of rails 
in the Argentine and others for the supply of railway material 
in Uruguay, Bulgaria and Turkey. 
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Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 

Prices received for the new crop are better than had been 
expected, and it is significant that cash payments have become 
easier, though considerable financial stringency is still felt 
in the South. Construction work goes steadily ahead, and 
there is no sign of any diminution in the funds available from 
France for development work. It is now agreed that this 
year’s locust menace was somewhat exaggerated. Agriculture 
is depressed, but the Marseilles demand for wheat has at times 
been firm with good prices. There is a wide market for seeds, 
and skins and hides are in demand. There is a fair sale for 
cotton goods, and those of English origin are holding their 
own against cheap but inferior Japanese goods. 


The United States 


Considerable damage has been done by the drought to 
the maize crop, and numbers of farmers have been involved 
in heavy loss, while the yield may be the lowest experienced 
since 1901. The damage suffered by the wheat crop is 
comparatively slight. The drought has had an unfavourable 
effect upon business, as it is feared that the purchasing power 
of the affected areas will be seriously reduced. Steel production 
has lately been at 55 per cent of capacity, and the automobile 
industry is only partially employed. Retail prices are lower, 
which is regarded as a hopeful sign. 





S. America 


From the Bank of London & South America Limited 

Buenos Aires—The general tone of business improved 
during July. The copious June rains were succeeded by drier 
weather, and the long delayed shipment of maize was conse- 
quently accelerated. Freights hardened and there was a temporary 
rally in the exchange. Import houses reported an increased 
enquiry, especially for cotton goods, stocks of which were 
small. Agricultural conditions were excellent. 

Montevideo.—There is a good movement in cattle and 
prices are firm. Pastoral conditions foreshadow good prospects 
both for cattle and crops. 

Bogota.—Business is inactive and sales disappointing. 
Pastures are progressing favourably. 
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Statistics 
Banking 
1. BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department. Banking Department. 
Date. - 
Gold Notes in | Reserve and Bankers’ Govt. Discounts 
* circulation.| Proportion. Deposits. Securities. & Advances 
a Per 
1929. £ mn. £ mn. £mn. cent. £ mn. £ mn £ mn. 
Aug. 2lst .. 159-4 370-6 32°8 | 27°7 64-5 73°4 5-1 
1930, 
July 30... 152°3 368-4 44:9 41-7 61-0 51-7 6:7 
Aug. 6... 152°6 373-0 40-6 378 61-5 53-1 8-0 
Aug. 13. _...|| 153-1 367-4 46:7 41-5 66°3 54-3 6:9 
Aug. 20... 1543 361-8 53-6 | 46-0 61-7 49-4 6-1 
2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 
De- | Accept- Call Invest- Ad- 
Date. posits. | ances. Cash.* Money. Bills. | ments. vances. 
1929. £mn fmn. f£mn. fm. fm. f£mna. £ mn. 
Fuly ee ee 1,816-0 187-5 247-2 1445 236-1 256-9 | 1,002+1 
1930. 
January .. .- 1,805-0 164-4 248-3 144-2 245-2 247°9 985 4 
February .. ee || 1,752¢1 159-9 234°7 129-6 220-4 244-0 988-3 


March .. -. | 1,719°3 | 159-3 235-6 134-7 183-6 240-4 990-8 
April ee e. || 1,749°7 | 159-0 244°8 135°8 209°6 240°4 984-3 

ay oe «» 1,779-8 144-1 239-6 139-3 248-0 246-6 972-4 
June oe -- 1,829-4 130-0 251-2 145-7 273-3 248-0 977-1 
1,830-9 124-5 243-2 145-3 286-4 255-8 966-7 


* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK. RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 








Y Rati Dian Ratio. 
6 on’ —-- 
nt - 1929 1930 
% % 

1902 58-2 January 46:8 45-1 
1907 51°5 February 45-9 44-2 
1914 49-9 March 45-2 44:5 
1919 | 60-7 April 44-9 45-1 
1920 56-7 May 44-1 44-0 
1921 50-7 June 44-5 44-4 
1924 51-0 July 45-4 44-7 
1925 49-6 August 45-3 

1926 48-6 September 45-3 

1927 47-4 October 45-6 

1928 | 46-4 November 44-7 


1929 45-2 December 45:3 
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Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 











1. LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
LONDON. New YORK. 
, 90 Days’ 
Date. Bank 3 Months’ Day-to- _Re- eligible Call 
Rate discount day discount | Bank ac- Money. 
Rate. Loans. Rate. ceptances. 
1929. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
August 21 5h Rf 44—5} 6 5}* 7* 
1930. 
July 30 3 2 —? 1i—2 23 2 2 
August 6 3 2i— ir 2—24 25 2 24 
August 13 3 23's 1j—2} 24 2 24 
August 20 3 2% ae 14—2 24 2 2+ 
” *Augut22nd0 | 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
_ 3850. 
London Par. 1929. | ; i Terris 
on Aug. 21. | July 30. | Aug. 6. Aug. 13. | Aug.20 
New York $4-866 4: 8443 4-8643 4-877, 4-874 4-87,', 
Montreal $4-866 4-87}, 4-86} 4-863 4-8633 4-864 
Paris Fr. 124-21 123°874 123-744 123-84 123°854 123-814 
Berlin Mk. 20-43 20-35} 20°37? 20-384 20-39} 20-39 
Amsterdam Fl. 12-11 12-104 12-093 12-08 }} 12-0843 12-08% 
Brussels Bel. 35 34°86} 34-79 34-80} 34-835 34-854 
Milan Li. 92-46 92-664 92-95 92-98} 92-98} 92-984 
Berne .. Fr. 25-22} 25°19} 25-05} 25°05 25°04 25-04 
Stockholm Kr. 18-16 18-10 18-09% 18-103 18-12 18-11} 
Madrid Ptas. 25-224 33°01 43°32} 43-734 44°52} 45-723 
Vienna .. Sch. 34-584 34°42 34-434 34-45 34-45 34-4 
Prague .. ..| Ker. 164-25 163 }} 164} 164} 164 4 1644 
Buenos Aires .. 47-62d. 47 ts 404} 403; 40 4} 40% 
Rio de Janeiro 589d. 5t 5 A 525 575 4} 
Valparaiso Pes. 40 39°48 39-99 39°97 39°81 39°71 
Bombay 18d. 17# 173 1738 1733 17388 
Hong Kong —d. 23% 158 15% 158 1644 
Shanghai —d. 2848 18% 1834 184% 198 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
A Mg 16, A ig A Le, hoy 
" ug. ug ; Aug. 16, | Aug. 17, 
Revenue. 1930. 1929 Expenditure. 1930. 1909. 
£mn. £ mn. » igi £ mn. | £ mn. 
Income Tax 46°3 44-8 |. Nat. Deb. Service 135°9 1448 
Sur-Tax 12-3 10-4 Local Taxation a/c 
Estate Duties 33-0 32-6 payments ee 1-5 
Stamps 5-4 8-5 | Northern Irelandpayments 19 1-6 
Customs 44-4 44-9 Other Cons. Fund Services 1-1 1-6 
Excise ‘ 42-2 47-6 Supply Services «+ 156-2 131-5 | 
Tax Revenue .| 185-2 190-6 | Ordinary Expenditure 295-0 280-9 / 
Non-Tax Revenue.. 48°8 28-8 Sinking Fund ys 14-7 15-4 : 
Ordinary Revenue 234-0 219-4 | Self-Balancing } 
Self-Balancing Expenditure; 26-5 25°6 : 
Revenue 26:5 25-6 : 
4 
: 
: 





Fuly 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Date. 
1929. 


1930. 


Date. 


1929. 


Fuly . 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 


Date. 


~ 1929. 
Fuly .. 


January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 


Date. 


End of— 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December .. 


"1930. 


1930. 


1925. 
Per cent. 


11-5 
11-3 
11-1 
10-9 
10-9 
11-9 
11-2 
12:1 
12-0 
11-4 
11-0 
10-4 





1. PRODUCTION _ 





Coal.* Pig-iron. Steel. 
Tons mn. Tons thou. Tons thou. 
4-7 672 805 
5°3 650 77i 
5-5 597 776 
5-4 666 826 
4-5 629 696 
4-9 615 692 
4-1 563 600 
4-2 486 621 
* Average weekly figures for month. 
2. IMPORTS 
Food Raw Manufactured Total 
ood. Materials. Goods. otal. 
£ £ mn. £ mn. {£ mn 
42-2 22-9 27-5 93°5 
42-9 30:1 28-0 101-9 
37°3 24-0 25°8 &8-2 
40-0 24-1 28-1 93-4 
36:7 20-7 25°6 83-9 
39-6 23-1 27-7 91-0 
37°6 20°4 24-5 83-4 
39-2 19-1 26:0 85:2 
3. EXPORTS 
Raw Manufactured 
Food Materials. Goods. Total. 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
“7 69 53-2 66°5 
4-6 6-9 44-7 58-3 
3-7 5-7 41-2 51-9 
4-0 5-9 42°5 53-9 
3°6 54 36°7 46-9 
3-8 5:8 39-8 51-0 
3-2 4-7 33°8 42-8 
4-4 5-2 39-7 50-7 
4. UNEMPLOYMENT 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
11-0 12-0 10-7 12-2 12-6 
10-4 10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 
9-8 9-8 9-5 10-1 14-0 
9-1 9°4 9-5 9-9 146 
14-3 8-7 9-8 9-9 15°3 
14-6 8-8 10-7 9-8 15°8 
14-4 9-2 11-6 9-9 17-1 
14-0 9-3 11-6 10-1 
13-7 9-3 11-4 10-0 
13-6 9°5 11-8 10-4 
13-5 9-9 12-1 11-0 
11-9 9-8 11-2 11-1 


"Percentage of Insured Workers. 








| 
| 
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Prices 
a 2 1. WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 
Index Number (1928-9 average = 100). 
Date. <s l acne pie 
| U.K. | U.S.A. | France. Italy. Germany. 
1929, Paw | - 
July . 98-8 101-4 | 996 97-8 99-5 
1930. 
January ‘ 936 | 1 | 9155 92-9 95-4 
February 91:9 | 955 | 91:5 91-1 93-2 
March 89-2 | 93:5 90-1 89-5 91-0 
April 88-6 § 93-3 89-9 88-0 91-3 
May.. 86-8 | 91-3 88-4 861 | 906 
June.. we a oe 849 | 89-0 87-4 84-6 | 898 
July.. .. .. .. | 838 | 861 | 868 82:3 | 90-2 
July, 5th week - - 83-1 84-4 —_ 82-0 | 90-4 
Aug. lst week 82-7 85-6 —_- 82-2 | 90-3 
» 28 « 82-8 63 | — 825 | 901 
» Std 55 82-3 85-3 | a 82:38 | 9-1 


Sources: U.K.., “ Financial Times ”’ 3; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 
Générale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistische, Reich- 


samt. 
2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 
Rent Fuel Other All 
Date. Food. (including Clothing. and items items 
rates). Light. included. included. 
1929. 
July .. cs 53 53 115—120 70 80 63 
1930 
January aa 54 52 | 415 75 80 64 
February nee 40 52 115 75 80 61 i 
March.. i 43 52 110—115 75 80 57 : 
April .. a 40 53 110—115 70 80 55 ; 
May .. ia 38 53 110—115 70 80 54 
June .. fe 41 53 110—115 | 70 75 55 
July .. “ 44 53 110 70 75 57 


The figures represent the percentage increase above July, r9 14, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 


Wheat, Cotton, Wool, Pig Iron, Tin, Rubber, 


Date. .— American 64’s Cleveland Standard Plantation 
Manitoba. Middling. tops avge. No. 3. Cash. Sheet. 
1929. Per qr. Per lb. Per lb. Per ton. Per ton. Per Ib. 
a & d. d. s. d. d. 
July .. .. 59 OL} 10-32 388 72 9 209-4 11 
1930. 
January “ 53 4 9-36 29} 72 6 1753 74 i 
February a 49 0 8-51 284 72 6 173} 7 
March.. He 43 10} 8-24 26} 70 6 165 74 \ 
April .. os 44 7} 8-65 27! 67 6 162? 7+ 
mm « - 44 1} 8-55 28} 67 6 1448 6; 
June .. ae 43 5 7:93 273 67 6 1363 6} 
July .. ‘nth 40 0 7-56 262 67 6 134%; 58 

















Meeting today’s 


conditions 





‘with the 
courtesy of yesterday 


OurTsIDE the bank a car draws up today where formerly a 
horse was held. A traveller takes his Letter of Credit on a 
liner through Suez instead of his bag of gold on a windjammer 
round the Cape. Lloyds Bank adopts mechanical accounting 
systems and its operations increase throughout the world. 
Much that was pleasant in less crowded days has gone, yet 
in Lloyds Bank something outlives every change — a tradition 
of personal service inherited from the days of private banking. 
Even in the newest of its many branches you will find that 
this tradition is honourably maintained. The many and varied 
services offered by the Bank range from the opening of a 


child’s savings account to the administration of an estate. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.3 























